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Centralia,  Pennsylvania 


For  the  past  forty  years,  a  mine  fire  has  burned 
under  Centralia,  Pennsylvania,  necessitating 
the  gradual  evacuation  of  its  residents. 

This  is  what  a  ghost  town  looks  like  - 
Homes  with  boards  across  their  eyes, 
Churches  abandoned  in  mid-psalm, 
Pie  shops  trapped  in  time 
With  white  painted  windows 
Saying  coffee  is  thirty-five  cents. 

An  assortment  of  fantastic  legends 
Built  around  blueprints  of  truth 
And  roads  as  empty  in  the  daylight 
As  in  the  darkness, 
As  in  all  the  shades  between. 

Gray  vapor  crowding  white  fog. 

Hard  and  bitter  memories  real  enough 

To  bruise  your  heart  and  bend  your  bones — 

Big  enough  to  drive  across, 

And  small  enough  to  hold  your  breath  from  end  to  end. 

'Maureen  Careen 
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Half  Empty 

Oh  frustration!  I  hate  writing  emotional  poems! 
All  the  pain  and  tears  -  so  messy! 
The  agony  and  wrenches  -  so  bad! 

I've  sat  down  to  tell  you 

that  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  distant, 

our  speech  like  a  phone  call  to  my  mother 

all  pauses  and  hesitations,  history  of  love  and  resentments. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  writing  you, 

because  you  listen  blankly,  lines  of  objectivity  drawn  across  your  face. 

And  then...  You  remind  me  that  the  pain  is  coming  from  me. 

My  loss  was  my  fault  because 

relationships 

and  emotions, 

conversations 

and  phone  calls, 

all  start  out  like  you, 

blank 

to  be  filled 

by 

me. 

Amy  Cor6ett 
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Ambivalent  Observation 


She  is  lost  in  a  fantasy  world  of  Forever  Young, 

enthralled  in  a  fictional  love  affair, 

while  indulging  in  fish  and  chips  dipped 

in  vinegar  and  horsey  sauce  - 

a  greasy  helping  to  add  to  her  already  vivid  obesity. 

Her  socks  are  off  and  her  guard  is  down 

as  she  props  her  naked  feet  upon 

the  empty  adjacent  booth. 

She  is  content  to  be  romancing  Fabio 
here  in  public  view. 
Picnics  in  the  park, 
Freelance  tumbles  in  the  grass 
On  horseback  through  the  mountains, 
And  blankets  on  the  beach, 
assured  and  secure,  feeling  strong 
hands  through  tangled  hair. 

But  when  she  puts  down  that  book 

and  the  truth  melts  away  her  dreams, 

she  is  back  to  the  world  of  lonely  evenings 

and  daily  glares  from  the  quick-to-judge 

only  to  dive  into  gluttony  to  deal  with 

the  solitude  and  shame  of  a  failed  social  life  - 

growing  up  in  the  butt  of  childhood  jokes. 

Though  at  present  she's  content. 
Dreams  and  hunger  pleasantly  pleased, 
nourished  by  fantasy  and  fish,  her  favorite  dish. 

All  the  while  a  prince  sits  unnoticed 

staring  outside  through  the  window  of  life 

hoping  and  praying  that  she  really  lives  out  there,  somewhere. 

(David  (Rtfis 
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An  Afternoon  Away  From  Life 

By  Codie  Poll 


He  stands,  his  frame  towering  more  than  a  foot  above  my  five  feet 
and  one  inch  of  height.  The  early  afternoon  sun's  rays  highlight  his  sandy 
blond  hair.  The  tint  of  his  sunglasses  mirrors  the  world  before  him  and 
hides  his  luminous  blue  eyes.  His  white  t-shirt  says  "Switzerland"  in  bold 
red  letters  across  his  chest  and  below  that  in  black  font  it  says,  "home  of  the 
alpine  wonderland."  His  pants  are  tan  khakis.  Out  of  his  right  front  pocket 
dangles  the  grubby  little  teddy  bear  key  chain  from  Germany  that  he  got 
from  his  grandmother  over  a  year  ago.  It  hangs  lifeless,  no  longer  the  bright 
tan  color  one  could  imagine  it  once  had  been.  The  brown  sandals  on  his 
feet  are  worn  and  the  heel  on  his  left  sandal  is  cracked  in  half  but  still  hold- 
ing together.  The  breeze  off  of  the  waterfront  is  cool  as  we  walk  around  the 
Battery  in  downtown  Charleston.  This  Sunday  the  blue  raspberry  sky  is  only 
partly  cloudy,  and  the  sun  is  radiating  a  warm  glow.  A  father  and  his  son 
throw  pieces  of  stale  hot  dog  buns  to  the  pigeons  and  seagulls.  I  steer  clear 
of  the  pigeons,  their  beady  little  eyes  reminding  me  of  Alfred  Hitchcock's 
The  Birds. 

Along  one  side  of  the  battery  there  are  a  few  covered  wooden 
porch  swings  and  some  benches.  Couples  sit  in  the  swings  holding  hands 
talking  quietly  or  saying  nothing  at  all.  Children  occupy  the  benches,  point- 
ing at  the  birds  or  the  sailboats  out  in  the  water.  They  giggle  and  swing  their 
legs.  People  stop  along  the  railing  to  watch  the  fish  swimming.  A  woman  is 
walking  her  dogs. 

For  a  while  we  stand  at  the  railing  and  look  out  over  the  water  and  I 
can  see  the  new  concrete  bridge  that  is  being  built  over  the  old  Cooper 
River  Bridge  connecting  Mt.  Pleasant  to  Charleston.  Jet  skis  zoom  about 
the  water  in  a  pinball  machine  of  activity.  Sailboats  are  scattered  on  the 
horizon,  and  others  have  taken  their  speedboats  out  for  the  day.  A  ferry  is 
chugging  along  Smoothly  despite  the  activities  going  on  around  it. 

We  take  a  seat  on  a  wooden  bench,  and  I  rest  my  sandaled  feet  on 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  black  railing.  The  salty  breeze  ruffles  his  short  hair. 
He  takes  his  sunglasses  off,  fiddles  with  them  and  nestles  them  on  his 
head.  His  fingers  tap  the  railing  as  he  talks  about  his  days  back  home  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  the  time  he  spent  in  Switzerland. 

I  tell  him  that  I  am  glad  I  do  not  have  to  work  today.  He  says,  "Stop 
your  complaining.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  worked  in  a  coal  mine  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  The  only  time  I  saw  sunlight  was  on  Sunday." 

"You're  twenty-one,  not  sixty-one."  I  laugh  and  shake  my  head 
knowing  he  never  worked  in  a  coal  mine.  He  grins,  his  eyes  bright  and 
cheery. 

"Physically  I  am  twenty-one.  Mentally  I  am  really  thirty-seven  be- 
cause of  all  the  things  I  have  done  in  my  life."  He  looks  back  out  at  the  myr- 
iad of  activity,  his  gaze  suddenly  different. 
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I  know  that  he  is  not  really  looking  out  at  the  speedboats  racing  by. 
He  is  not  even  sitting  on  that  bench  with  me.  His  memories  of  things  have 
caught  up  with  him.  He  misses  where  he  used  to  be  and  wishes  he  could 
go  back.  I  wonder  if  he  feels  like  an  outsider  here. 

When  we  leave,  he  opens  the  passenger  door  to  his  candy  apple 
red  Toyota  Spyder  for  me  and  leaves  the  top  down.  The  black  interior  is 
warm,  but  not  stifling.  I  close  my  eyes  and  wish  the  day  was  not  over.  He 
pops  a  CD  into  his  stereo  and  sings  along  to  a  song  I  have  never  heard  be- 
fore. He  tells  me  it  is  by  some  Russian  girl,  and  I  smile.  He  drives  through 
the  narrow  downtown  streets  with  ease,  shifting  gears  like  he  was  just  an- 
other part  of  the  car.  As  we  go  over  the  rickety  two-lane  bridge  back  to  my 
house,  I  am  grateful  for  his  friendship  and  hope  that  one  day  he  will  be  able 
to  go  back  to  what  he  misses.  It  is  where  his  heart  wants  him  to  go. 
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Cathedral 


When  the  gleam  of  the  moon  is  counterfeit, 
Find  another  to  light  your  path — 
Fading  into  shades  of  blue  and  orange, 
Black  or  grey, 

Among  clusters  of  chaotic  clouds. 

Flashlights,  floodlights — 

Sunlights,  moonlights... 

My  torch  cannot  take  you  to  the  glass  house, 

My  rusted  trumpet  cannot  play  the  tune  that  leads  to  the  table  of  ambrosia. 

I'm  pressed  underneath  my  own  orb — 
Its  crystallized  droplets  prove  my  time — 
A  series  of  cancelled  checks, 
Thirty-dollar  late  fees. 

Red  clay  lodged  underneath  my  fingernails, 
My  wrinkled  and  calloused  hands  claw  the  earth 
To  find  some  form — 

Still  naked  and  not  stained  with  temporary  nightmares. 

Soaring— 

Now,  molting  wings, 

Alone  and  glimpsing  reality  through  shady  panes, 

Leaning  on  decorated  sills  that  my  careless  construction  has  created. 

Closing  the  blinds, 

I  twist  my  body  and  drop — 

To  slink  over  the  silvered  floor  to  the  next  window, 

To  find  it  is  painted  shut  by  brown  semi-gloss. 

Clamoring  further  down  a  zigzag  path, 

I  hear  bells  far  away — 

As  I  near,  the  faithless  ringing  ceases, 

Thrusting  me  into  a  wall  of  silent  anticipation. 

Rivers  change  their  course — 

Flowing  backward  to  spatter  past  dreams  and  loves 

Against  jagged  rocks — 

Cosmically  oblivious — 

Swirling  azure  that  gives  no  quench  to  thirst. 

My  matter  and  memory 

Merge  into  a  mound  of  over-the-counter  remedies. 


All  of  the  carnivals  have  ended. 

Carnies  roam  through  damp  streets  of  midnight, 

Bouncing  from  one  dead  end  to  the  other. 

Once  sparkling  lights  have  been  dimmed  by  plummeting  shards, 

Emitted  from  the  broken  beer  bottles  of  space. 

Melancholy  strumming  of  a  mandolin  calls  me — 
To  trod  further  down  the  road — 
As  I  approach, 

There  is  no  longer  that  sugared  sound  of  sadness — 
Only  flashing  exit  signs  and  baggage  carts, 
Making  their  way  over  a  rainbow  sea  of  marbles. 


Charicfy  (Bunsa 


The  Rope  Swing 


Water  thirty,  twenty  degrees  year  'round, 
Penetrates  through  the  levee 
Every  few  days. 

Harbison  Boulevard  may  be  illuminated  again  tonight. 

A  current  miles  under  projects  the  force  to  propel 

The  hydroelectric  fins  in  the  depths. 

Catfish  the  size  of  Volkswagens 

Are  said  to  roam  there,  and  there's  always  a  bigger  one. 

Our  river  escalates,  leaving  little  time  to  float 

Out  into  nothing 

With  freedom  at  its  utmost, 

Until  penetrating  the  glacial,  shocking. 

Surfacing,  quickening  the  current  takes  us 

Away  down  the  Saluda. 

Yet  we  cling  to  the  impending 

Branches  then  climb  back  on  the  rope  swing's  atoll 

Now  submerged.  Electrifying  water  reaches 
The  sea  where  rope  swings  can't  exist. 
Those  branches  are  dead  broken. 
But  our  tree  is  fortified. 

(Darren  Shearer 
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Alive  ~  Tina  Ferguson 


1 1 


The  Floods 


Wild  rivers  running, 

Flooding  down  the  hills  and 

Seeping  back  into  the  pores  of  the  land 

Only  to  come  washing  out 

Again. 

You  make  the  water  run. 
You  make  it  pour  out 
Until  it's  dry. 

Only  the  puffy,  aching  land 
Of  a  barren  existence  remains. 

You  have  the  ultimate  power, 
The  control  over  a  human  soul, 
And  sometimes  you  abuse  it 
So  much 

That  I  don't  believe 
It  will  ever  work  out. 

An  eternity  in  paradise  doesn't  seem  possible  with  you. 

It's  the  harsh  word, 

The  brushing  aside  and 

Forgetting  the  promises  you  made  to  me. 

Why  is  everyone  else  in  the  world  so  much  more  important? 

Don't  you  call  me  your  little  girl? 

Then  take  on  the  responsibility 

Placed  upon  you 

Not  just  by  me  but  by  yourself. 

You  made  me  who  I  am, 

Now  protect  me  from  the  world  that  will  eat  me  alive. 

But  you  turn  your  back 
And  walk  away. 

There  is  a  season  for  everything. 
The  hot  dry  summer  brings 
Smiles, 

And  comfort,  and  hand  holding, 
Butterfly  kisses  and 
A  belief. 

A  belief  in  you  and  me 

Holding  onto  this  glorious  relationship. 
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I  lift  the  ideals  up  on  high. 

I  place  my  faith  in  your  hands. 

But  I  know. 

Deep  down  I  know 

The  rain  will  come 

And  bring  the  floods. 

My  face  will  be  drenched  in  the  downpour. 
But  there  is  hope. 

Everlasting  hope  found  when  the  world  is  still  on  fire. 
In  November. 

As  we  approach  the  celebration  of  everlasting  life, 
You  stop  the  floods 
Before  they  drown  all  life 
And  kiss  away  the  salt. 


Tabatha  (Btevins 


Romantic 

By  Amy  Corbett 


I  settle  myself  on  the  grass — a  big  mistake  as  it  rained  yesterday 
and  the  water  from  the  ground  has  me  feeling  decidedly  damp.  I  arrange  my 
skirt  trying  to  keep  any  part  of  my  actual  skin  from  touching  grass.  Grass 
pricks  and  pokes.  My  skirt  is  long  and  abundant  and  so  am  I — I  barely  man- 
age the  feat.  It  is  cool  out — I'm  hoping  the  warmth  from  the  clear  yellow  sun- 
shine will  keep  me  from  getting  chilled.  Something  moves  in  the  distance.  I 
eye  the  car,  wondering  who  is  in  it,  if  I  know  them,  and  what  they  are  doing 
here.  I  imagine  that  they  might  look  out  to  see  my  figure  in  the  distance,  and 
I  try  to  arrange  myself  becomingly.  The  pond  in  front  of  me  sits  like  a  deep, 
stale  puddle.  You  can't  get  too  close  to  the  edge — there  are  odd  water 
plants  growing  there,  and  the  mud  is  the  slimy  slick  stuff,  not  the  gritty,  rich 
smelling  muck  that  it  should  be.  An  empty  Cheetos  bag  and  a  styrofoam  cup 
float  near  me.  I  wonder  if  they  were  thrown  in  or  flew  across  the  way  on  a 
cheerful  breeze,  stumbling  and  fluttering.  I  stare  idly  at  the  bushes  and  dark 
trees  that  are  stubbled  across  my  view.  I  imagine  it  at  night — do  couples 
come  out  here  to  engage  in  kisses  that  they  hope  are  secret?  The  bush  to 
the  left  looks  like  it  would  provide  good  shade  from  snoops — I  dismiss  the 
thought,  not  out  of  any  holiness  but  because  I  would  imagine  that  the 
ground  would  be  damp  and  leafy  with  possible  bugs.  I  brought  some  books 
with  me,  in  case  I  felt  motivated,  but  it  is  very  nice  here  in  the  sun,  commun- 
ing with  nature  as  it  were.  I  feel  a  moment  of  vanity  and  pride — I  am  very 
artistic  here,  on  the  grass,  and  studious  too,  with  my  books  lying  nearby.  I 
should  be  photographed  and  put  in  the  paper,  "Senior  Jane  Doe  enjoys 
Lake  Bogwell  in  between  classes."  I  enjoy  the  fame  for  a  moment.  The 
thought  stumbles  and  flutters  away  into  my  mind.  Sitting  here  makes  me 
remember  to  think  of  God.  Yeah,  he  sure  is  great.  He  made  all  of  this.  God, 
I  think,  thank  you  so  much  for  this  beautiful  day — it  sure  is  wonderful.  Yeah, 
you're  great.  I  pull  Wordsworth  out  of  my  bag  and  start  to  distractedly  read. 
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Center  Valley 


Our  houses  sat  like  friends  at  tea  on  New  Street. 
From  The  Cavern  made  of  plywood  and  shag  carpet 
To  the  Attic  made  of  pine  wood  and  blue  tile, 
The  Bakery  and  Basement  filled  with  groceries, 
And  The  Studio  and  Ashram  filled  with  booze, 
We  shared  our  cars  and  secrets  as  family  there. 

Father  Chapp  put  Joseph  Campbell  in 

And  explained  how  all  The  Power  of  Myth  was  wrong. 

He  made  me  feel  ashamed  for  finding  God 

Inside  the  thick  red  book  by  de  Lubac, 

And  when  I  wrote  thoughts  on  The  Great  Divorce, 

I  got  a  "D"  though  he  agreed  with  me. 

Terry  said  that  we  should  call  him  Terry, 

And  gave  advice  on  how  to  stay  alive 

While  planning  his  escape  from  the  whole  game. 

Liz  sewed  her  fingers  to  a  petticoat; 

Will  built  a  Buried  Child  from  Lincoln  Logs; 

Matt  decided  he  was  Martha  Graham. 

Kevin  wore  a  kilt  for  ceremony 

And  sang  Miriam  a  love  song  at  the  Coop. 

Misunderstood  and  angry  over  nothing, 

Broken  ribs  composed  Mark's  zealous  valentine. 

Never  bothering  to  ask  who  signed  the  lease, 

Val  slept  on  the  yellow  papasan  alone. 

Mike  broke  up  with  Heather  in  the  street. 

She  told  him  that  the  stick  showed  two  pink  lines. 

He  sobbed  and  hiccupped  in  the  yard, 

Backed  us  into  separate  corners, 

Broke  the  stove  with  just  his  fists  - 

That  night  we  had  to  lock  the  door  to  sleep. 

The  apartment  flooded  with  melted  snow, 

Mildewed  the  carpet  in  the  strange  new  weather 

That  caused  corn  and  flowers  to  grow  in  mid-April. 

The  end  came  faster  this  time  as 

We  packed  our  bags  again 

And  drove  away  from  Center  Valiey. 

Maureen  green 


Tofalu 


A  piece  of  ebony  marble  was  chipped  away 
Into  the  form  of  a  domino, 
With  nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  the  rest 
Except  for  her  markings... 

All  the  dominoes  have  markings,  some  more  than  others. 
Tofalu  has  the  most  of  any; 

The  whitest  marks,  carved  most  deeply  into  her  being. 

Dominoes  were  made  to  fall  and  not  to  stand. 

Tofalu  cannot  fall  without  the  fall  of  those  around  her, 

Being  prodded  by  the  domineering  hand  that  falls 

On  the  dominoes,  from  above, 

Whenever  it  has  the  inclination  to  play. 

When  the  left  falls  first, 

Tofalu  crushes  the  one  on  her  right  and 

Vice-versa,  with  no  intention  of  harm. 

She  falls,  as  she  must  because  the  great  hand 

Deems  that  the  destruction  of  one 

Must  propagate  the  death  of  all. 

The  great  white  hand  pushes  both  sides  down  at  once  one  day 
And  all  of  the  hundreds  of 

Masculine  marble  pieces  begin  crumbling  toward  Tofalu. 

She,  who  has  borne  the  deepest  cuts  of  all, 

Now  remains  standing. 

Tall  and  dark,  left  and  right  all  leaning 

Precariously  against  her  sides, 

She  is  bolstered  in  her  place, 

Keeping  all  who  lean  to  her  from  falling 

To  the  dirty  ground; 

The  realm  of  the  great  white  hand. 

Charidy  (Bunsa 
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A  Change  of  Season 


The  Weather  Channel  warns  of  ice-layered  bridges, 

purling  snowdrifts  and  temperatures  that  promise  to  numb  the  ears  and  nip 

the  nose. 

So  I  ramble  through  stacks  of  faded  linens  and  timeworn  towels,  pulling 
down  grandma's  quilt... 

unable  to  ignore  the  enticing  calls  of  the  sofa  any  longer. 

Like  a  bear  burrowing  down  for  the  season, 

I  nuzzle  my  socked  feet  beneath  the  pillows 

and  nestle  into  the  folds  of  the  cushions  like  a  wriggling  cocoon. 

I  listen  to  the  whistle  of  the  wind  as  it  twists  through  the  hollow  throat  of  the 

chimney. 

Periodically,  it  stops  as  if  to  catch  its  breath 

Or  as  if  to  ask  the  bowing  trees  for  another  dance. . . 

And  I  watch  through  the  window  and 

shiver  at  the  magnitude  of  their  waltz. 

I  hear  the  crack  and  crunch  of  frozen  snow  beneath  your  boots  as  you  forge 
your  way  to  the  front  door. 

The  wind  laughs  as  it  hurls  fresh  snow  at  the  nape  of  your  neck 
and  pushes  you  into  the  safety  of  the  foyer. 

As  you  stand  by  the  door  rubbing  your  hands  and  shedding  your  coat, 
I  see  a  dainty,  yet  vagrant  snowflake  settle  into  your  moustache  and  slowly 
trickle  over  your  warming  lips. 
My  heart  smiles. 

Suddenly  it  feels  like  summer. 

Tonyia  'Maynor-Cofien 
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Gray  Magic 

By  Maureen  Green 


Ben  never  quite  understood  what  went  on  in  the  front  seat.  He  of- 
ten heard  muffled  whispers  or  coded  phrases  -  pig  Latin,  you-know-whats 
and  you-know-wheres,  the  thuddings  and  tappings  of  a  makeshift  sign  lan- 
guage -  and  honestly,  he  didn't  try  very  hard.  If  it  had  to  be  concealed,  it 
was  good  enough  to  ignore.  Today,  however,  no  one  was  going  to  the  trou- 
ble of  concealing.  And  while  his  ten-year-old  ears  were  not  able  to  grasp  all 
the  mechanics,  Ben  knew  his  brother  was  just  within  the  brim  of  control  and 
that  his  brother's  girlfriend  was  the  reason. 

"Really,  Paul,  it's  going  to  be  okay,"  Peg  said,  patting  Paul's  hand. 

"It's  not!  It's  not  okay!"  He  yanked  his  hand  away.  "I  don't  get  it." 

"We'll  figure  something  out." 

"I  don't  want  to  figure  it  out." 

"People  do." 

"It's  on  the  other  side  of  the  country."  He  repeated  this  sentence  in 
different  arrangements  and  levels  of  credulity.  Peg  offered  an  awkward 
smile.  Ben  heard  the  rhythmic  ka-chunk  of  the  doors  unlocking. 

"Get  out." 

"Paul,"  Peg  protested. 
"I  mean  it." 

"Well  I. ..Okay."  She  turned  very  slowly  and  undid  her  seat  belt.  And 
then  the  crying  began. 
"Stop  crying!" 
"But  I  love  you." 

Ben  rolled  his  eyes  and  kicked  his  toes  into  the  back  of  his 
brother's  seat.  He  didn't  like  annoying  his  brother.  But  he  didn't  like  being 
forgotten. 

"I  need  to  get  my  brother  home,"  Paul  said. 

Peg  turned  to  face  Ben,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  whispered 
"Goodbye."  Ben  nodded  solemnly,  as  if  in  benediction.  She  threw  one  more 
pleading  glance  to  the  other  side  of  the  front  seat  and,  when  she  realized  it 
was  futile,  slammed  the  door  and  ran. 

As  Paul  peeled  away  from  the  curb,  he  raised  a  fist  in  the  air  and 
shouted  over  his  shoulder,  "Little  brother?  Never,  ever  mess  with  girls." 

That  night,  Ben  was  watching  television  when  his  mother  called 
him  to  the  dinner  table.  His  father  was  already  seated  before  the  salad  bowl 
and  called  for  his  eldest  son.  When  Paul  appeared,  the  family  said  grace 
and  passed  food  in  the  rehearsed  circle  that  always  ended  with  Ben. 

Ben  was  disturbed  by  his  father's  calmness.  Joe  was  never  moody 
or  hysterical,  but  dinner  frequently  began  with  a  dozen  or  more  complaints 
about  work,  traffic  to  and  from  work  and  what  he  called  the  lazy  SOBs  at 
work.  Then  he  noticed  that  his  mother  was  staring  at  her  plate.  Her  arms 
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showed  red  welts  as  she  clenched  her  fists.  Ben  caught  his  brother's  eye 
and  grimaced. 

"How  was  school,  boys?"  Joe  asked. 

"Cool." 

"Fine." 

Silence  and  chewing.  Ben  saw  his  mother's  mouth  change  from  an 
unformed  line  to  a  posture  of  contempt.  Ben's  father  looked  at  her  as  if  he'd 
just  realized  she  was  there.  Paul  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"Anybody  want  some  water?"  he  asked.  No  one  replied. 
"I  think  you  should  take  some  things  and  go  for  a  few  days,"  Ben's 
mother  began. 

"Kathy,  you're  out  of  your  tree  if  you  think  you're  going  to  throw  me 
out  of  my  own  house."  Joe  shoveled  succotash  into  his  mouth  while  shaking 
his  head  back  and  forth.  "If  you  want  to  go  you  can  go.  I'm  staying." 

"You  are  a  perfect  stranger.  I  can't  believe  the  man  I  married  sev- 
enteen years  ago  is  a  perfect  stranger." 

"I'm  the  same  man  you  married.  And  I'm  getting  older.  And  I  want 
to  retire  sometime  before  I'm  seventy." 

Ben's  eyes  widened  and  volleyed  between  the  two.  He  reached  out 
toward  the  dinner  rolls  and  thought  about  toppling  them  onto  the  floor.  The 
vein  in  Joe's  neck  grew  larger  than  Ben  had  ever  seen,  and  Kathy  pushed 
herself  dramatically  from  the  table.  As  she  headed  for  the  stairs  she  said, 

"I  didn't  do  this  all  by  myself,  you  know.  This  isn't  my  fault." 

Paul  entered  from  the  kitchen  and  took  his  seat.  He  looked  at  Ben 
and  asked,  "What  happened?" 

"Son,"  Joe  smiled.  "Son,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you'll  stay  a 
bachelor." 

Julie  Ellis  sat  at  the  very  end  of  their  lunch  table  every  day.  Ben 
and  Rob  and  Mike  and  Doug  pretended  not  to  notice  her,  and  she  did  a 
fairly  good  job  of  remaining  unnoticed.  She  carried  a  blue  lunch  bag  and 
wrote  in  a  thick  notebook  with  an  endless  number  of  rubber  bands  wound  in 
some  safe  lock  manner. 

Rob's  dad  was  a  butcher,  and  sometimes  Rob  would  tell  them  of 
the  severed  animal  parts  he  found  in  the  back  room  of  the  shop  -  the  hind 
legs  of  a  whitetail  buck,  the  long,  furry  ears  of  half  a  dozen  rabbits  and,  this 
morning,  a  perfectly  proportional  boar's  head  resting  on  a  plastic  tray.  Be- 
side the  head  was  a  green  bowl  containing,  what  Rob  assumed  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  boar  gizzards  and  two  round  marble  orbs.  He  produced  a  plastic 
sandwich  bag  at  the  bottom  of  which  rested  two  harvested  eyes. 

"Gross,  you  freak!  Put  them  away!"  Ben  examined  the  bag  even 
though  he  felt  queasy.  Doug  reached  for  the  organs, 

"I'll  give  you  five  bucks  if  you  put  one  in  your  mouth." 

"No  way!"  Ben  looked  around  helplessly  for  a  lunchroom  teacher. 
As  usual  they  were  congregated  next  to  the  snack  machines,  absorbed  in 
their  own  gossip. 
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"Ten  bucks." 
"You're  crazy.  Ew!" 

"Twenty  bucks.  Come  on,  you  big  baby.  Twenty  bucks." 
"You  don't  have  twenty  bucks." 

Doug  produced  two  ten-dollar  bills  from  his  back  pocket,  explaining 
that  the  money  was  for  his  soccer  cleats.  Ben's  eyes  crossed  with  nausea, 
and  he  held  up  his  hands  in  protest.  Then,  from  the  far  end  of  the  table 
came  an  offer. 

"I'll  do  it.  I'll  do  it  for  free."  Julie  Ellis  was  arranging  her  rubber 
bands  and  managed  to  look  completely  nonchalant. 

"No  way!"  Rob  shouted  over  and  over  again. 

"Give  it  here."  Doug  handed  the  bag  down  the  table  to  Julie.  She 
opened  the  seal  and  reached  inside.  Just  as  the  lunchroom  teacher  ap- 
proached she  raised  a  black  marble  to  her  lips. 

"What's  going  on  over  here?"  Mrs.  Peters  asked.  Julie's  mouth 
closed  around  the  pig's  eye  and  black  juice  squirted  from  between  her  lips. 

Doug  erupted  into  wailing  as  Mike  began  to  heave.  Rob  simply 
shook  his  head  in  disbelief  and  slapped  the  table  over  and  over  again.  It 
was  a  full  five  minutes  before  they  could  get  the  story  out  to  Mrs.  Peters, 
who  gave  each  of  them  an  after-school  detention  and  a  trip  to  the  principal's 
office. 

As  they  sat  in  the  office,  waiting  to  retell  the  story  to  Mr.  Outt,  Ben 
found  himself  smiling  from  ear  to  ear  -  a  face  splitting  smile  -  but  he  wasn't 
sure  why.  He  looked  across  the  room  to  Julie  who  was  still  cool  and  com- 
posed, and  bore  no  trace  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  thing  she  had  done. 
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Above  The  Tree  Line 


I'm  going  beyond  the  hills  into  the  mountains 

where  they  say  that  Beauty  lives. 

I  ask  them  how  they  know  it's  there 

and  they  just  say,  "You'll  see." 

But  I  notice  as  I'm  climbing  higher, 

as  I  move  beyond  the  trees, 

that  life  just  seems  to  lessen,  no  more 

warmth  and  no  more  green. 

I  look  around  and  realize  that  I'm 

the  only  thing  alive 

and  the  life  I  left  below  me  is 

covered  by  the  clouds. 

I  know  now  why  I  came  here 

and  why  they  call  it  Beauty 

as  I  stand  amazed  in  silence,  with 

the  wind,  the  rocks,  and  the  cold. 


(David  <ECCis 


Ode  to  Civil  Disobedience 


My  teacher  asks  us:  "What  is  irony?" 

We  sit, 

heads  down, 

seemingly  studious  - 

We  are  really  avoiding  his  eye 

by  copying  the  overhead's 

copious  notes  about  Leibniz. 

So  he  waits  - 

eventually  one  of  us  will  run  out  of  notes  to  take 

and  inadvertently  look  up, 

or  become  uncomfortable  with  the  full  silence. 

A  movie  plays, 

flashing  vaguely  over  lines 

of  my  notebook  paper. 

It  is  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail. 

Pre-Sir  Bedevere  stands, 

gazing  kindly  and  scientifically 

down  into  a  crowd  of  peasants, 

who  are  garbed  in  dusty  and  dull  woolens. 

What  do  you  do  with  witches? 

He  asks. 

Burn  them! 

And  what  do  you  burn  apart  from  witches? 
Wood! 

So  why  do  witches  burn? 
A  pause. 

You  can  see  the  peasants 

trying  to  come  up  with  an  answer  - 

the  question  is  illogical, 

seemingly  irrelevant, 

(I  feel  a  pang  of  sympathy  pain) 

and  the  simple  folk  cannot  produce  the  answer 

Bedevere,  who  is  leaning  over  them, 

is  expecting  them  to  give. 

Why  do  witches  burn? 

Because  they're  made  of  wood. 

"What  is  irony?" 

One  student  ventures  a  guess. 

Better  do  it  boldly, 

faking  knowledge  - 
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the  teacher  wants  an  answer, 

not  a  shaky  maybe. 

Urn, 

well, 

irony  is  nature's  sarcasm, 

making  the  circumstances  of  man's  workings 

and  his  words 

somewhat  hypocritical 

and  producing  amusement 

for  the  observers 

of  the  tragedy-farce 

of  this  person's  life. 

The  teacher, 

in  satisfaction  of  having  been  offered  an  answer, 

moves  from  his  post  at  the  overhead 

to  his  station  behind  the  lectern. 

Yes!  the  teacher  answers. 

Irony  is  sarcasm. 

We  move  on  to  Voltaire. 

Have  you  ever  read  Voltaire? 

Me  neither. 

Or,  at  least, 

I  hadn't. 

I  read  through 

"Comment  Candide 

fut  eleve  dans  un  beau  chateau, 

et  comment  il  fut 

chasse  d'icelui" 

and  decided 

to  check  the  book  out  of  the  library, 
hopefully  a  translated  version. 
French  does  not  suit  me. 
Irony  is  sarcasm. 

Voltaire  is  supposedly  refuting  optimism  - 

the  idea  that  everything  will  work  out  for  the  best 

if  you  let  it. 

You  have  to  act, 

because  philosophy 

does  nothing  for  you. 

We  must  cultivate  our  gardens. 

No  one  knows  what  Voltaire  meant  by  that, 

the  teacher  says. 

We  leave  the  classroom, 

emerging  from  the  bowels  of  the  library 

onto  the  civilized  campus, 

dancing  around  another  country's  goose  droppings. 
We  wave  at  each  other 


and  move  towards  our  next  respective  classes, 
hoping  that  by  next  class 
we'll  understand  what  this  class  was  about. 
But  then  again, 

maybe  we  weren't  meant  to  understand. 
After  all, 

wasn't  he  being  sarcastic? 
What  irony  if  he  wasn't. 

JAmy  CorSett 
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The  Cellar 


The  door  opens  with  a  moan. 

The  rotting  wooden  steps  creak  like  arthritic  bones. 

A  single  low-watt  bulb  casts  a  hazy  glow. 

Dust  everywhere. 

It  smells  of  mothballs  and  mildew  down  here. 
The  old  cement  walls  are  slowly  crumbling. 
A  battered  chair, 

With  pokey  springs  and  no  cushion, 

Hunkers  in  the  corner, 

In  the  shadows. 

I  sink  into  the  frumpy  sofa, 

By  the  humming  furnace. 

And  lose  myself  in 

Stephen  King's  latest  best-seller. 


Cocfie  (Pott 


In  Remembrance 

By  Charidy  Bunsa 


While  the  tale  of  how  we  suffer,  and  how  we  are  delighted,  and  how  we 
may  triumph  is  never  new,  it  always  must  be  heard. — James  Baldwin 

Disciplined  fingers,  thick  and  rough,  were  playing  full  notes  on  a 
brass  trumpet.  The  sound  burrowed  through  the  smoke  of  the  nightclub, 
which  seemed  to  hang,  thick  and  still  amidst  the  bodies  that  wandered 
through  it.  The  nightclub  was  established  after  squatters  found  the  ware- 
house deserted  and  they  set  up  a  stage,  a  bar,  swept  the  floor  and  put  up 
some  lights  and  a  sign  that  said  "Open."  The  windows  remained  broken, 
and  old  pipes  created  a  maze  overhead  that  stretched  up  to  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ings and  skylights  and  seemed  to  keep  going  on  into  the  darkness.  The 
building  was  a  perfect  square  and  in  each  corner  the  owners  had  set  up  dif- 
ferent colored  lights;  green,  red,  yellow  and  blue,  giving  the  space  an  aura 
of  liveliness.  The  hues  of  the  lights  stretched  toward  the  center  where  there 
was  a  large  stage  covered  in  a  dome  of  hot,  white  light.  There  stood  Sweet 
Papa  Dip  and  his  boys,  playing  hard  and  fast  or  slow  and  cool,  depending 
on  what  the  crowd  needed... and  they  always  knew  what  the  crowd  needed. 
Louis  gave  the  cue,  and  a  sweet  hush  came  over  the  crowd  as  he  began  to 
play  an  aching  blues  melody  accompanied  by  a  standing  bass  line  that 
pounded  like  the  doom  that  lurked  out  in  the  streets. 

Out  there,  as  you  walked  further  down  the  block,  the  tenements 
sprang  up  out  of  the  tar  like  weeds  nobody  cared  to  pick,  the  music  faded 
into  the  east,  into  the  hope  that  morning  would  come  for  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood.  Policemen  waited  out  of  reach  from  the  music,  on  their 
horses  in  the  Quarter  or  in  their  squad  cars  patrolling  the  dirty  lanes  of  the 
ghettos.  They  waited  for  the  designated  criminals  to  cross  any  boundary 
that  they  could  produce... imaginary  boundaries  that  stank  with  money,  like 
the  smell  of  smoldering  magnolias,  drawing  the  poor  and  desperate  nearer 
each  night.  Not  on  this  night  though.  Louis  was  drawing  them  in  by  the 
hundreds  tonight. 

The  four  corners  of  the  room  swelled  with  their  individual  lights, 
quarter-circles  of  color  trying  to  complete  themselves,  being  blocked  by 
brick  walls  or  the  halo  of  the  stage's  spotlight.  People  were  packing  them- 
selves into  the  place,  each  occupying  his  own  bit  of  floor  space  until  one 
moved  and  the  rest  would  have  to  shuffle  to  reorganize.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, all  black,  all  dealing  with  lives  of  trouble  and  pain,  were  marked  with 
slivers  of  small  joy,  like  this  evening  in  1938.  The  season  was  about  to 
change  very  soon.  The  winds  had  changed  earlier  that  day  and,  like  so 
many  lyrics  spoken,  or  tunes  played  to  the  listening  ear,  the  motion  of  sound 
would  alter  lives,  inspire  change,  imbed  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  possibil- 
ity, as  all  great  art  will  do. 
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The  glory  of  the  day  was  in  her  face, 
The  beauty  of  the  night  was  in  her  eyes. 
And  over  all  her  loveliness,  the  grace 
Of  morning  blushing  in  the  early  skies. 
— James  Weldon  Johnson 

Nasha  was  sitting  on  a  dirty  table  under  a  green  light  that  made  her 
skin  glow  like  an  algae-soaked  bayou.  She  watched  as  her  older  sister 
Ruth  danced  with  her  boyfriend  and  marveled  at  the  graceful  way  her  sis- 
ter's dress  swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  man's  arms.  Today  was  Nasha's 
nineteenth  birthday,  and  as  a  present,  Ruth  let  her  tag  along  to  see  the 
show.  She  was  placed  at  the  table  in  the  corner  and  given  strict  orders  to 
stay  put  and  not  to  talk  to  anybody  she  didn't  know.  She  shifted  her  weight 
and  tried  to  shimmy  her  skirt  a  few  inches  up  her  leg  without  anybody  notic- 
ing she  was  doing  it  on  purpose.  A  young  man  in  a  Stetson  hat  was  stand- 
ing against  the  bar  with  one  knee  up  on  a  stool.  He  was  wearing  a  dark  pur- 
ple suit,  a  black  tie  and  black  patent  leather  shoes,  which  he  pretended  to 
be  shining  when  he  raised  one  eye  toward  the  girl  and  gave  her  a  small 
wink. 

Nasha  left  her  post  at  the  table,  scurrying  across  the  floor  to  find 
the  ladies'  room  and  upon  finding  it  empty,  grasped  the  porcelain  sink  and 
lifted  herself  into  the  air,  proceeding  to  click  her  heels  together  as  fast  as 
she  could.  She  looked  at  her  face  in  the  mirror  and  for  the  first  time,  real- 
ized that  she  wasn't  homely  like  her  sister  told  her  and  she  didn't  necessar- 
ily have  the  face  of  a  convent  girl.  She  wasn't  even  Catholic,  and  yet  her 
sister  was  going  to  put  her  there  to  follow  the  spiritual  path  as  a  server  of 
the  church,  while  she  followed  her  boyfriend's  path  to  Harlem,  free  of  her 
burdens.  Nasha  undid  her  braided  hair  and  finger-combed  it,  then  gazed  at 
her  reflection  for  a  few  minutes,  noticing  her  flawless  complexion  and  deep 
green  eyes.  She  stood  sideways  then  and  studied  her  profile.  She  thought 
she  looked  beautiful  for  a  moment,  despite  the  plain  gingham  dress  and 
ugly  brown  shoes  she  was  forced  to  wear  as  hand-me-downs... she  thought 
she  looked  like  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  she  walked  through  the  door  of  the  ladies'  room,  Ruth 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  reprimanded  her  for  wandering  off. 

"I  didn't  know  I  needed  your  permission  to  go  in  there\"  Nasha 
jerked  her  arm  free  and  headed  for  her  dirty  table  again. 

She  noticed  that  the  man  at  the  bar  had  been  staring  at  her  during 
the  scene  with  her  sister,  and  she  felt  her  cheeks  flush.  She  felt  uneasy 
while  he  stared,  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  head  cocked  to  one  side.  At 
the  same  time  though,  she  felt  a  fire  start  up  in  her  feet  like  she  could  run 
out  of  the  room  and  fly  over  the  Mississippi.  He  began  to  move  toward  her, 
trying  to  walk  suavely  across  the  floor,  until  a  friend  of  his  ran  into  him  and 
his  drink  crashed  to  the  floor.  Nasha  looked  at  Ruth  and  thought  of  what  it 
meant  to  break  things. ..to  break  promises.  Her  sister  promised  their  mother 
that  she  would  always  keep  Nasha  close  and  take  care  of  her.  Ruth  wasn't 
keeping  her  end  of  the  bargain.  Nasha  thought  then,  of  how  she  always 
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found  herself  wandering  past  the  cemetery  and  hiding  among  the  stones, 
not  wanting  to  go  home.  She'd  promised  her  mother  at  her  deathbed  and 
again  many  times  at  the  tomb,  that  she  would  be  a  good  daughter  and  mind 
her  older  sister. 

"Would  you  like  to  dance?"  The  man  in  the  purple  suit  stood  be- 
fore her,  and  she  didn't  know  what  to  say,  but  she  wasn't  afraid.  She  simply 
took  his  hand,  and  they  began  to  dance.  Louis  began  to  speak  about  being 
back  home  and  how  much  he'd  missed  the  South  when  he  was  away  for  too 
long.  Then  he  began  to  sing... 

Oh. . .the  pale  moon's  shining.. .the  fields  below. . . 

"You  here  with  you  your  boyfriend?" 
"No,  my  sister  and  her  boyfriend." 
"I'm  Sam." 
"Nasha." 

They  danced.  He  held  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  the  small  of  her 
back  and  led  her  across  the  floor  with  easy  precision,  looking  into  her  eyes 
at  the  same  time. 

Soft  wind  blowing  through  the  pinewood  trees.. .folks  down  there  live  a  life  of 
ease... 

"You're  beautiful." 

"Don't  compliment  me.  It  won't  do  anything.  What  do  you  want?" 

"To  dance  with  you  and  take  you  out.  It's  my  last  night  in  New  Or- 
leans. I'm  going  to  Chicago  in  the  morning." 

"Great.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that  then.  I'm  not  about  to  waste  my 
time  with  you  if  you  are  leaving  right  away." 

"Okay.  So  come  with  me.  I'll  take  you  around  Chicago,  and  then 
we'll  come  back  here... or  go  wherever  you  want  to  go." 

"That's  ridiculous." 

"I'm  serious.  What  are  you  doing  here?  I  know  you  felt  excited 
when  you  saw  me.  Why  not  take  a  vacation?  Are  you  alive  or  dead, 
woman?" 

Steamboats  on  the  river  are  coming  or  going. .  .splashing  the  night  away. . . 

Sam  held  Nasha  close  and  they  danced  with  the  crowd  staring  at 
the  graceful  pair,  one  in  rags,  one  in  a  fine  suit,  and  Louis  was  smiling  down 
at  them  while  he  sang,  all  his  teeth  gleaming  out  across  them  like  ivory  pi- 
ano keys  as  he  sang  the  tune.  Nasha  considered  Sam  and  considered 
Ruth,  who  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  room  glaring  fire  at  her,  and  she 
considered  her  life  as  a  girl  in  a  convent,  cleaning  up  after  the  nuns  and 
priests  and  parishioners. 

Was  that  the  way  to  make  her  mother's  spirit  lay  peacefully?  she 
wondered. 
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She  thought  of  looking  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and  seeing  her 
mother's  reflection.  The  best  parts  of  her  mother  were  not  rotting  in  the 
granite  tomb  or  looking  down  on  her  in  judgment  from  above,  but  instead 
right  there  in  Sam's  arms,  alive  and  dancing.  Going  to  Chicago  could  be  a 
chance;  it  could  be  the  possibility  of  a  new  life,  seeing  the  world  how  and 
when  she  wanted.  Sam  could  dump  her  when  he  was  through  with  her. 
She  wondered  if  that  mattered  at  all.  She  was  not  a  hopeless  romantic  like 
some  girls  and  yet  she  refused,  in  that  moment,  to  harden  her  heart  against 
excitement  like  most  people  from  her  neighborhood.  She  felt  confused  and 
exhilarated  and  prayed  for  a  sign  to  show  her  what  to  do... whether  to  say 
yes  or  no. 

It's  sleepy  time  down  South.. . 

The  trumpet  was  raised  to  Louis'  lips,  and  the  couple  still  glided 
underneath  its  liquid  notes  that  dripped  down  from  the  stage  and  seemed  to 
wind  a  black  rope  of  tune  around  their  bodies.  The  people  standing  around 
them  watched,  and  women  snuggled  tightly  into  the  arms  of  their  men.  The 
high  pitch  shattered  and  mended  hearts  in  a  single  instant.  The  crowd  was 
soft  and  mellow. 

/  did  not  ask  his  name — /  thought  him  love; 
I  did  not  care  to  see  his  hidden  face. 
All  life  seemed  born  in  my  intaken  breath; 
All  thought  seemed  flown  like  some  forgotten  dove. 
He  bent  to  kiss  and  raised  his  visor's  lace... 
All  eager-lipped  I  kissed  the  mouth  of  Death. 
— Gwendolyn  Bennett 

Floyd  was  running  late,  and  Teresa  began  to  pace  around  the  floor 
under  the  red  light.  Her  mother  was  expecting  them  to  pick  up  the  baby 
soon,  and  the  sooner  they  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  city,  she  thought, 
the  safer  she  would  be.  They  were  going  to  be  married  once  they  reached 
Philadelphia  where  Floyd's  mother  lived,  and  then  they  were  going  to  Bos- 
ton to  live.  Randall  was  passing  by,  and  Teresa  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Have  you  seen  Floyd?" 

"Yeah.  He's  outside  talking  to  some  guy.  Must  be  important 
'cause  he  brushed  me  off  when  I  tried  to  shake  his  hand." 

Teresa  found  a  stool  and  sat  down.  Floyd  was  an  important  busi- 
nessman and  often  saw  clients  around  town.  She  smoothed  her  red  satin 
dress  over  her  lap  and  held  the  fabric  in  between  her  fingers  for  a  moment, 
thanking  God  that  she  met  Floyd  and  was  able  to  hold  on  to  him.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  would  take  care  of  her  and  little  Oliver.  Her  mama  was  sure 
happy  to  be  rid  of  the  two  of  them,  having  to  work  two  shifts  at  the  hotel 
most  of  the  time  just  to  keep  the  rent  paid.  Teresa  didn't  know  how  to  do 
anything,  and  so  she  chose  not  to  work. 
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Teresa  looked  up  at  the  stage  and  thought  of  how  wonderful  it 
must  be  to  wear  tuxedoes  every  night  and  be  loved  by  everybody,  even  the 
white  folks.  Louis  started  playing  a  song  that  Teresa  always  liked,  but  she 
was  too  anxious  to  enjoy  it.  She  and  Floyd  needed  to  get  out  of  the  city  and 
away  from  all  of  the  people  who  knew  them  and  criticized  them  for  Oliver. 
Teresa  knew  too  many  people  who  could  spread  rumors  about  her — rumors 
that  might  make  Floyd  leave  her.  She  needed  him  around  to  take  care  of 
her.  The  trumpet  began  a  screech  that  seemed  to  ring  in  Teresa's  ears,  as 
if  the  instrument  was  scolding  her.  A  bell  rang  that  seemed  to  signal  an  end 
of  something  to  the  girl  who  paced  back  and  forth. 

No  one  to  talk  with.. .all  by  myself. . .no  one  to  walk  with... I'm  happy  on  the 
shelf. .  .ain't  misbehavin'.  ..I'm  saving  my  love  for  you.. . 

Teresa  remembered  the  night  she  told  Floyd  he  was  her  first  lover 
and  if  he  only  stayed  around  for  the  baby  then  she  would  be  faithful  to  him 
forever.  She'd  known  earlier  that  he  was  about  to  break  things  off.  His  fam- 
ily did  not  approve  of  his  taking  up  with  a  girl  from  a  tenement  neighbor- 
hood. The  only  thing  she  could  come  up  with  to  keep  him  there,  and  to  get 
her  out  of  the  dirty  streets,  was  to  imagine  up  a  baby.  She  never  imagined 
that  he  might  not  want  to  lay  with  her  after  that.  She  couldn't  entice  him  no 
matter  how  hard  she  tried.  It  was  as  if  he  was  turned  off  to  the  act  com- 
pletely. She  panicked,  knowing  he'd  set  up  a  doctor's  appointment  for  her. 
She  needed  to  be  pregnant. 

/  don't  stay  out  late.. .no  where  to  go.. .I'm  home  about  eight. . .just  me  and 
my  radio... 

It  wasn't  a  difficult  thing  for  Teresa  to  accomplish.  She  knew  the 
young  man  down  the  hall  had  a  crush  on  her.  It  was  only  one  afternoon, 
she  thought,  and  she  only  did  it  to  save  her  relationship.  Floyd  was  a  good 
man,  wealthier  than  any  other  man  she'd  met.  He  was  so  proud  when 
Oliver  was  born  and  passed  out  cigars  to  his  friends  and  made  expensive 
long  distance  calls  to  tell  his  family.  Even  when  his  father  criticized  the  baby 
and  said  it  didn't  look  like  his,  Floyd  stood  up  to  him  and  made  him  swear 
he'd  never  say  so  again. 

Ain't  misbehavin'. .  .I'm  saving  all  my  love  for  you.. . 

For  a  brief  moment  Teresa  felt  guilty  for  using  such  a  good  man. 
Then  she  thought  of  her  mother  and  how  bitter  she  looked  every  day  that 
she  was  still  in  the  house.  As  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  floor  however, 
the  guilt  faded  into  terror.  There,  at  the  front  door  was  the  boy  from  down 
the  hall  standing  with  Floyd,  and  they  were  looking  directly  at  her. 

The  great  Satchmo  set  to  work  on  the  crowd.  From  the  stage  he 
could  feel  the  heat  of  bodies  as  they  danced  to  his  creations.  He  was  play- 
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ing  with  more  care  and  consideration  for  each  note.  He  wanted  every  song 
to  mean  something  to  these  people  he  knew  from  childhood.  A  few  years 
earlier  he  had  tried  to  throw  a  free  concert,  but  so  many  people  protested 
that  the  mayor  called  it  off.  The  only  voices  heard,  he  thought  as  he  slid  into 
"St.  Louis  Blues,"  were  those  with  the  money,  and  the  only  people  with 
money  were  the  white  folks  who  did  the  protesting.  It's  going  to  change,  his 
trumpet  called  out  to  the  dancers,  everything  is  going  to  change  and  keep 
on  changing.  Beads  of  sweat  fell  over  his  puffed  cheeks  as  he  pounded  out 
the  notes  of  "Mahogany  Hall  Stomp."  The  roof  seemed  to  lift  off  the  heap  of 
bricks,  and  the  entire  building  seemed  to  depart  from  its  base  and  wave 
back  and  forth,  as  if  on  the  ocean. 

When  he  took  his  set  break,  Louis  sat  down  at  a  table  and  looked 
around  him,  studying  the  faces  in  between  smiling  and  shaking  hands  with 
fans.  The  times  were  harder  than  he'd  ever  remembered  and  some  of  the 
strangers,  he  could  sense,  were  terrified  or  exhausted,  bitter  or  complacent. 
They  all  had  light  around  them  though.  He  noticed  that  he'd  had  an  effect 
and,  smiling,  he  began  to  play  again,  better  than  the  time  before...  a  I  ways 
better  than  the  time  before. 

/  am  a  reaper  whose  muscles  set  at  sundown.  All  my  oats  are  cradled. 
But  I  am  too  chilled,  and  too  fatigued  to  bind  them.  And  I  hunger. 
— Jean  Toomer 

A  lanky  woman,  wearing  a  dress  that  resembled  a  cotton  sack,  sat 
in  the  corner  of  the  room;  sickly  and  yellow  from  the  lights,  but  far  stranger 
looking  because  of  the  way  she  hunched  her  back.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  sit  up  straight  anymore,  and  the  pain  was  always  there.  Azmera 
knew  that  people  looked  at  her  strangely  now,  and  she  laughed  a  hideous 
and  rasping  laugh  as  she  thought  of  the  way  men  used  to  look  at  her.  The 
only  man  who  even  had  the  courtesy  to  look  her  in  the  eye  was  Tyco,  the 
man  who  drove  her  in  from  Slidell  and  paid  for  her  ticket.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  celebrating  that  night  because  she  now  had  the  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  leave  the  small  cotton  and  soy  farm  she  worked  on  as  a 
laborer.  Five  years  of  bending  over  for  hours  at  a  time  and  sleeping  on  a 
hard  palette  at  night  in  the  cool  damp  air  had  broken  her  spine  and  shred- 
ded her  lungs. 

"What  other  life  was  there  for  me?"  she  wondered.  She  had  al- 
ready resigned  herself  to  the  fact  that  marriage  was  out  of  the  question  and 
children  would  not  be  possible  because  of  her  health. 

She  glanced  at  the  door  and  saw  Tyco.  He  looked  over  at  her  and 
gave  a  big  wave,  like  a  goofy  child.  He  would  do  anything  for  Azmera,  and 
she  was  well  aware  of  this,  but  it  was  not  enough  for  her  to  love  someone. 
She  could  not  trust  a  single  human  being  anymore.  This  was  a  pact  she 
made  with  herself  when  she  was  arrested  six  years  earlier  for  prostitution. 
Her  past  was  sprinting  across  her  thoughts  as  she  listened  to  the  beautiful 
jazz.  The  music  made  her  think  of  the  first  day  she  arrived  in  New  Orleans 
from  Arkansas.  She  walked  down  Bourbon  Street  and  stopped  to  look  in  all 
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of  the  doors  to  the  nightclubs,  thinking  maybe  she  could  get  a  job  singing  at 
one.  Everyone  at  her  old  church  always  complimented  her  voice,  and  she 
was  desperately  in  love  with  jazz  and  blues.  She  never  knew  how  hard  it 
would  be,  running  away  like  she  did,  leaving  her  sisters.  Azmera's  guilt  fes- 
tered inside  her  brain  that  first  year,  and  eventually,  she  succumbed  to  the 
rot  of  street  life. 

Louis  Armstrong  was  one  of  Azmera's  favorite  musicians  and  she 
imagined  herself  on  the  stage  singing  right  to  him  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
began  to  play  a  song  that  Azmera  despised.  She  began  to  shudder  under- 
neath the  words  and  called  the  waitress  over  to  order  a  whiskey. 

The  moonlight  on  the  bayou... a  Creole  tune... that  fills  the  air... I  dream 
about  magnolias  in  bloom... and  I'm  wish  in'  I  was  there... 

Azmera  could  only  pray  that  she  would  ever  know  what  it  was  like 
to  miss  New  Orleans.  She  thought  of  the  many  ways  she  could  try  to  es- 
cape her  doomed  life  but  she  knew  there  was  no  way.  Azmera  was  con- 
vinced that  she  was  being  punished  for  leaving  her  sisters  with  their  father. 
She  knew  all  too  well  what  would  happen  to  them  when  he  was  drunk  and 
they  became  older.  She  had  run  away  like  a  coward,  defiling  the  memory  of 
her  mother.  She  now  knew  that  there  was  no  way  she  could  ever  return  to 
see  the  mess  he  had  made  of  them.  She  felt  her  only  salvation  was  to  hope 
he  was  dead  from  drinking  too  much.  She  called  the  waitress  over  for  an- 
other shot. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  miss  New  Orleans?... when  that's  where  you 
left  your  heart... 

The  liquor  was  beginning  to  work,  and  the  pain  was  beginning  to 
fade  from  her  back.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  made  her  way  to  the  door. 
Tyco  came  up  behind  her. 

"You  want  a  ride  back  honey?  After  the  show?" 

"No.  I  know  some  people  close  by  that  I  can  stay  with.  I'm  not  go- 
ing back  to  that  place.  I  don't  have  to.  My  time  is  done.  I've  saved  up 
some  money,  and  I'm  thinking  of  trying  to  be  a  singer  again." 

Tyco  couldn't  find  a  way  to  tell  her  she  was  crazy.  Her  lungs  were 
wheezing  there  as  she  spoke  and  he  knew  that  she  didn't  know  any  people. 
Azmera  could  not  find  a  way  to  tell  Tyco  she  would  never  see  him  again,  but 
she  knew  well  enough  he  would  forget  about  her  easily.  She  simply  walked 
away  from  him  and  headed  toward  the  bar  to  get  a  bottle,  then  stumbled 
lazily  out  to  the  street  where  a  lamppost  stuck  to  the  cement  for  her  to  lean 
against.  She  could  never  sing,  and  she  could  never  go  home,  and  she  felt 
at  that  moment  that  her  heart  was  dead.  She  felt  no  shame  for  sitting  in  the 
gutter. 

Your  door  is  shut  against  my  tightened  face, 
And  I  am  sharp  as  steel  with  discontent; 
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But  I  possess  the  courage  and  the  grace 
To  bear  my  anger  proudly  and  unbent 
— Claude  McKay 

Noel  felt  blue,  so  when  Earl  led  her  into  the  building,  she  decided  it 
would  be  reasonably  appropriate  to  sit  under  the  blue  light.  She  enjoyed 
nourishing  her  moods  with  the  proper  equipment  because  she  felt  it  allowed 
the  sadness  to  pass  quickly.  Earl  left  her  to  find  his  friends,  making  sure 
first  that  she  would  be  okay  alone 

"Oh  I'll  be  just  fine.  John  sure  thought  it  was  nice  of  you  to  bring 
me  tonight.  I  know  he  wanted  to  come  with  you,  but  his  bronchitis  is  getting 
worse." 

"Don't  worry  about  John.  He'll  pull  through  okay.  Things  will  get 
better.  Just  have  faith  in  that." 

Noel  knew  that  faith  was  not  what  she  needed.  She  needed  a  job. 
Out  of  work  for  a  month,  her  savings  were  almost  completely  gone  on  doc- 
tor's bills,  and  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  food  in  the  house.  At  sixty  years  old, 
there  was  no  way  for  her  to  find  a  job  in  any  field  except  keeping  house. 
That  is  all  she  had  ever  done,  and  for  fifteen  years  she'd  worked  under  the 
same  roof  for  the  dean  of  students  at  Loyola.  The  blue  light  was  forcing  sad 
memories  on  Noel  and  she  figured  that  her  plan  was  working.  Soon,  she'd 
be  able  to  reason  it  all  out.  Louis  began  the  groaning  melody  of  a  song 
sculpted  from  anguish,  and  Noel  listened,  waiting  for  its  sour  sweet  dew  to 
pour  into  her  ears. 

Cold  empty  bed. . .springs  hurt  my  head. . .feels  like  Ole  Ned. ..wished  I  was 
dead. .  All  my  life  through  ...I  been  so  black  and  blue . . . 

There  was  no  way  for  Noel  to  find  a  job  in  her  field  of  work.  The 
mother  of  her  former  employer  had  blacklisted  her  a  month  earlier.  The  only 
people  who  needed  housekeepers  were  the  rich  white  people  and  the  rich 
white  people  believed  she  was  a  thief.  Noel  scoffed  as  she  thought  of  that 
old  witch  claiming  she'd  taken  those  gaudy  ruby  earrings.  One  went  miss- 
ing, and  they  fired  her.  No  one  took  her  side,  and  every  door  had  been 
slammed  in  her  face  since.  There  were  no  jobs  in  her  neighborhood.  Many 
people  were  planning  to  move,  but  she  knew  John  wouldn't  make  it  at  his 
age,  and  there  was  no  money  left  anyway. 

How  would  it  end?. .  Ain't  got  a  friend. . My  only  sin.. .is  in  my  skin.. . What 
did  I  do.. .to  be  so  black  and  blue?. . . 

Well,  thought  Noel,  there  is  no  reasonable  solution.  Her  only  son 
was  no  help  because  he  was  in  jail  for  robbery,  and  there  was  no  job  that 
would  come  along.  She  thought  of  her  life — saying  "Yes  Ma'am"  or  "No  Sir" 
and  the  constant  complaining  for  this  or  for  that.  Never  once  had  she  com- 
plained or  done  anything  that  would  betray  their  trust.  Nobody  trusted  her 
though,  and  she  decided  that  morality  was  no  longer  going  to  be  an  issue  to 
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her.  She  only  needed  to  survive  and  be  joyful  in  breathing.  She  rose  from 
the  table  to  get  out  of  the  blue  light.  The  sun  was  about  to  rise,  and  she  felt 
it  was  time  for  the  natural  golden  radiance  to  accompany  her  home  to  her 
husband. 

Louis  was  exhausted  with  delight  as  the  show  ended.  He  said  his 
goodbyes  and  retired  to  his  dressing  room.  He  cleaned  his  trumpet  care- 
fully, making  it  shine  like  new,  and  slipped  it  quietly  into  its  velvety  case.  He 
thought  of  the  show  and  went  to  the  window  to  look  out  at  the  morning. 
People  were  still  lingering  outside,  talking  together  about  church  or  food  or 
the  show.  He  saw  the  tenements,  dark,  even  with  the  morning  light,  and  felt 
a  pang  of  guilt  that  so  many  should  have  to  go  home  to  them.  In  a  few  days 
he  would  be  in  New  York  City  and  then  to  Paris.  He  looked  closer  at  the 
people  scattered  down  below  him,  trying  to  notice  what  their  lives  might  be 
like.  First  he  saw  a  young  girl  in  a  gingham  dress  walking  hand  in  hand  with 
a  young  man  in  a  purple  suit.  He  sighed,  thinking  of  young  love  and  his 
marriage  that  recently  ended.  Then  he  saw  a  fight  going  on  between  a  se- 
ductive young  lady  in  a  red  dress  and  two  men,  one  visibly  young  and  poor 
and  the  other  rich.  The  woman  was  crying  and  pleading  with  the  rich  man 
as  he  got  into  a  taxicab  and  sped  off.  The  woman  turned  around  and 
slapped  the  young  kid  and  ran  down  the  road.  Louis  laughed  at  the  bewil- 
dered look  on  the  kid's  face  as  he  thought  of  the  time  a  woman  stabbed  him 
when  he  was  a  pimp  in  New  York  City.  The  light  of  the  lamppost  shut  off, 
and  Louis  noticed  a  sickly  looking  woman,  planted  like  a  permanent  fixture, 
with  a  bottle  in  her  hand. 

"Another  one  gone,"  he  thought,  like  so  many  others  he  knew.  An 
old  woman,  big  figured  and  tough  looking,  waddled  past  the  drunk  in  the 
street  but  did  not  notice  her  because  at  that  moment  she  spotted  something 
of  interest  and  crossed  the  street.  Louis  watched  her  with  curiosity  because 
as  she  walked,  she  hummed  and  snapped  her  fingers  and  her  happy 
bounce  made  him  smile.  He  gawked  as  he  noticed  her  grab  two  apples 
from  the  grocer's  stand  and  look  innocently  at  the  clerk  while  she  was  doing 
it,  using  her  age  to  hide  her  crime. 

Sunday  church  bells  began  to  chime,  and  Louis'  mood  lowered 
itself  into  a  sleepy  ache.  The  sun  sparkled  on  the  rooftops  of  the  buildings 
downtown  where  the  white  folks  were  waking  in  assurance  that  the  night 
had  gone  quietly  by  with  no  altercations.  The  tenements  looked  drab  and 
solemn,  and  Louis  lowered  his  eyes  from  the  window  scene,  knowing  that 
as  the  sun  rose  brightly  on  some,  it  stayed  cold  and  colorless  for  the  rest. 
He  closed  the  blinds  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  ready  to  leave  the  beauti- 
ful scarcity  of  his  past  and  move  on,  loaded  equally  with  regret  and  hope, 
toward  the  new  day. 
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Frost  ~  Tina  Ferguson 


Dream  Catchers 

We  still  sleep  peaceably 

With  dream  catchers 

Watching  over  us  at  night. 

The  only  fears  in  our  reality 

Are  long  lines  at  the  airport  terminal, 

And  being  forced  to  surrender  our 

Swiss  Army  knives, 

While  those  who  have  chosen 

To  not  lie  neutral  under  the  wing 

Of  our  nation's  defense, 

Stand  ready  to  do  violence 

On  our  behalves. 

Yet  this  nation  wakes 

Up  still  with  scorn  for 

The  dream  catchers, 

Oblivious  to  what  really  happens 

During  the  night. 


(Darren  Shearer 
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~  no  title  ~ 


Walking  barefoot  over  shattered  glass 

That  once  was  a  beautiful  figurine 

Whose  purpose  was  so  defined,  so  clear. 

Its  purpose  now  is  unknown  - 

Once  a  sparkling  crystal  vase  to  hold 

Roses  and  lilies  and  the  breath  of  angels, 

Now  scattered  in  shards,  slicing  the  soles  of  feet. 

The  blood  pools  like  paint  on  the  cool  floor; 

The  cold  hard  truth  of  the  floor. 

And  everywhere  there  are  shards  - 

slivers  of  beauty  that  once  was... 

I  know  I  must  pass  over  them. 

I  must  no  longer  linger. 


(Davicf<ECCis 


The  Marathon 


As  she  steps  onto  the  path 
Inhale,  exhale. 

Deep  breath  before  the  plunge. 

She  raises  her  eyes  and  watches  as  the  morning  mist  is  burned  away 

By  the  rising  sun. 

Time  to  begin  the  journey. 

Now  arms  out,  knees  bent,  be  ready. 

She  blows  a  strand  of  hair  from  her  face. 

BOOM! 

The  gun  fires. 

The  race  has  begun. 

Adrenaline  rush. 

Heart  thumping. 

Arms  waving. 

Feet  beating  into  the  Earth. 
Legs  pumping  in  stride. 
Every  muscle  tight, 
They  struggle  for  the  lead. 
There! 

He's  gaining  on  the  right, 
And  another  on  the  left. 
Give  it  a  little  more. 

Thundering  up  the  hill  the  racers  become  a  blur  of  motion, 
A  human  stampede. 

As  noon  nears, 

The  ranks  spread  out. 

Some  fall  behind, 

Others  plunge  ahead 

Hurtling  toward  the  finish. 

Now  the  crowds  gather  by  the  roadside, 

Some  urging  them  on, 

Others  taunting. 

"Come  this  way!" 

"You  must  be  tired!" 

"Have  some  water!" 

"No!  Keep  going!  You're  almost  there!" 

The  one  to  her  right  takes  the  simpler  choice. 

He  pulls  away  and  stops. 

She  glances  back,  but  continues  on. 

As  afternoon  wanes  dim, 
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The  path  narrows. 

Few  are  left  now. 

Most  have  given  up,  falling  aside. 

As  the  cluster  of  racers  passes  into  a  wood, 

The  sun  meets  the  ground. 

The  line  draws  near, 

They  thunder  toward  it. 

Last  burst  of  energy, 

She's  leading  now, 

Crossing  the  line  she  gallops  to  a  halt. 

Bent  over,  hands  on  knees  she  gasps  for  breath. 

Chest  heaving, 

Heart  pounding  in  her  ears, 

Blood  beating  in  her  face. 

He  is  waiting  there  at  the  finish  line. 

Her  eyes  rise  to  meet  His, 

Sweat  dripping  from  her  now  broken  and  tired  body. 

Greeting  her  with  open  arms, 

"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  one." 

Turning  from  the  path,  they  pass  into  the  light. 

It  is  done. 

Race  run. 


Laura  Vaughn 


Starlifter 

By  Darren  Shearer 

Lately  it  seems  like  every  day  another  one  of  my  friends  is  getting 
his  time-to-be-the-man-of-the-house  talk  from  his  dad  who  is  getting  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Neither  the  dad  nor  the  kid  knows  why. 

I  was  ten,  living  in  Del  Rio,  Texas  at  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base  when 
I  got  mine.  My  dad  was  completing  pilot  training  before  we  moved  to 
Charleston  for  my  dad's  second  assignment  for  the  Air  Force.  One  summer 
day,  my  dad  rode  by  the  sandlot  where  I  was  playing  baseball  with  some  of 
my  friends  in  his  brand  new  '68  Corvette  that  Mom  let  him  get  for  his 
graduation-from-pilot-training  present.  I  hadn't  seen  him  in  a  month.  He  got 
out  of  the  car,  and  came  over  to  me  at  third  base  where  I  was  playing.  I 
was  wondering  why  my  dad  was  here  to  see  me  play  baseball.  I  knew 
something  was  wrong. 

Dad  said,  "Wyman,  time  to  pack.  We're  going  on  vacation  to  see 
Uncle  Sam  because  he's  got  a  job  for  your  daddy,  so  say  goodbye  to  your 
friends,  and  move  with  a  sense  of  urgency." 

"When  are  we  coming  back?" 

"I  don't  think  we  are,  son.  It's  a  big  job." 

I  said  my  goodbyes,  and  the  friends  that  I  made  during  those  first 
ten  years  were  gone  just  like  that.  It  didn't  sound  like  much  of  a  vacation  at 
the  time,  and  it  sure  doesn't  feel  like  it  two  years  later. 

The  base  family  services  come  by  every  once  in  a  while  to  check 
on  us  while  Dad  is  flying  missions  to  Southeast  Asia.  Sometimes  he's  gone 
for  more  than  just  weeks  at  a  time.  My  little  sister  Anne  doesn't  picture  my 
dad's  job  as  just  flying  missions.  She's  only  six.  She  has  nightmares  about 
this  horror  that  we  can  only  imagine.  We  all  do.  Anne  really  believes  that 
Dad  is  constantly  being  attacked  by  gorillas.  I  got  in  a  fight  with  a  master 
sergeant's  son  for  telling  her  that.  It's  all  right  though  because  my  dad's  a 
major,  and  I  won  the  fight.  Anne  comes  in  my  room  every  night  asking  me 
to  pray  that  he  won't  get  eaten.  It  sounds  crazy,  but  I  know  those  Vietnam- 
ese aren't  above  that. 

Dad  is  only  home  about  once  every  two  weeks,  which  is  really 
spreading  us  thin  as  a  family.  He  flies  loads  on  a  C-141  "Starlifter"  over  to 
Southeast  Asia,  non-stop  to  keep  the  soldiers  stocked  with  bullets,  tanks, 
choppers,  booze,  girly  magazines,  cigarettes,  and  then  he  returns  to  the 
States  with  hundreds  of  dead  G.l.s.  Only  recently  did  the  Starlifter  start 
bringing  living  people  out  of  Vietnam.  Dad  told  me  last  week  that  they 
started  calling  the  C-141  the  "Hanoi  Taxi."  My  dad's  Starlifter  just  brought 
back  two  busloads  of  American  P.O.W.s  from  that  living  hell  called  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton."  Dad  said  that  he  watched  as  they  just  drove  the  buses  right 
up  into  the  back  of  his  plane  to  be  taken  to  Okinawa,  Japan,  on  the  way 
back  to  the  States.  He  said  that  as  soon  as  they  got  off  the  plane  they  all 
got  down  on  their  calloused  knees  and  kissed  the  free  soil.  I  saw  one  of 
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them  on  the  news  two  days  ago.  After  he  had  been  limited  for  years  to  only 
being  able  to  talk  to  the  prisoner  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  with  some  tap- 
ping code  they  made  up,  the  news  people  were  already  hounding  him  about 
what  he  went  through. 

Dad  doesn't  really  talk  about  the  war  to  us.  Sometimes  he  has  to 
stay  in  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam,  for  months  at  a  time  while  he  flies  C-123s 
to  move  supplies  inside  the  Southeast  Asia  theater.  He  sees  a  lot  of  horri- 
ble things  there  that  I'm  sure  he's  not  telling  us  about.  He  only  likes  to  talk 
about  how  many  hearts  little  Anne  broke  this  week,  how  mom's  novel  is  go- 
ing, how  many  tackles  I  had  in  my  Pop  Warner  game  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  how  dearly  he  loves  us.  He  always  tells  us  that  this  is  all  sup- 
posed to  be  over  in  just  a  few  days,  but  it  never  happens.  I  quit  believing 
that  a  long  time  ago.  I  still  think  I'll  have  to  go  over  there  when  I  get  back 
from  boot  camp  in  a  few  years.  My  family  hates  it  when  I  say  that,  espe- 
cially Anne.  She  always  plays  around  the  house  in  her  little  white  outfit  with 
this  little  plastic  stethoscope  that  she  got  last  Christmas.  I've  been  looking 
for  her  infirmary  because  I  can't  find  my  G.I.  Joes  anywhere,  not  that  I  play 
with  them  anymore  or  anything. 

Mom  and  Anne  spend  most  of  the  afternoons  either  at  the  base 
library  or  downtown  at  the  Market.  One  of  those  nice  ladies  downtown 
taught  Anne  how  to  weave  those  sweet  grass  baskets.  Anne  thinks  those 
are  the  greatest  things  in  the  world,  so  every  time  she  goes  down  there  she 
tells  everyone  in  the  Market  to  go  buy  one  of  Miss  Hattie's  baskets.  Those 
baskets  are  really  neat  and  all,  but  I  can't  believe  that  most  of  them  cost  that 
much.  Our  house  is  decorated  with  the  most  random  off-the-wall  stuff  that 
they  find  down  there.  They  always  manage  to  find  me  something  useless 
that  I  just  end  up  giving  to  Betsy  Lee  Bryant  as  a  token  of  my  affection. 

I  gave  Betsy  Lee  one  of  those  seashell  necklaces  while  we  were 
swimming  at  the  base  pool  together  a  few  days  ago.  She  was  wearing  lip- 
stick that  was  probably  her  mom's  and  that  white  bathing  suit  that  she  wears 
on  days  when  she  feels  like  I  haven't  been  giving  her  enough  attention. 
When  she's  wearing  that  suit  and  lets  her  long  brown  hair  down,  I  could 
swear  she  was  a  younger  version  of  Lana  Wood  from  Diamonds  Are  For- 
ever.   Against  my  good  conscience  I  told  my  little  Bond  girl  that  I  made  that 
necklace  myself.  I  think  she  would  have  been  swept  off  her  feet  if  we  hadn't 
been  standing  in  the  pool.  Mom  thinks  Betsy  Lee  and  I  make  "such  a  cute 
couple."  I  hate  it  when  she  says  that,  but  I  guess  I  can't  really  say  anything 
since  I'm  the  one  giving  the  cheesy  gifts  and  dropping  the  cheesy  lines.  I 
guess  I  get  that  from  my  dad.  When  Dad  used  to  be  around,  I  would  always 
hear  him  reciting  these  romantic  lines  to  my  mom. 

"Your  love  is  better  than  wine,"  I  heard  him  once  say  to  her. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  hype  about  that  Shakespeare  guy,  but  it  doesn't  get 
much  better  than  that  in  my  extensive  experience,  not  that  I've  drank  wine 
or  anything.  Well,  I  did  drink  some  of  Jim  Hanscom's  dad's  brew  one  time. 
I  didn't  see  the  big  deal  until  I  couldn't  see  very  much  at  all.  I  guess  that's 
the  way  love  is.  That  line  got  me  my  first  kiss.  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  from 
the  Bible.  At  least  that's  the  way  it  is  with  me  and  Betsy  Lee,  intoxicating.  I 
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don't  even  know  what  the  heck  I'm  doing  half  the  time  I'm  around  her.  I  had 
to  start  wearing  sunglasses  to  try  to  hide  that  dumbfounded  look  I  get  some- 
times. I'm  so  cocky  and  confident  all  the  time,  but  when  I  get  around  her  I'm 
completely  vulnerable.  I  don't  understand  it.  My  buddy  Jim  won't  even  go 
to  the  pool  with  us  anymore.  As  we  were  walking  in  silence  one  day  to  go 
play  basketball,  I  could  tell  that  Jim  was  mad  about  something. 

He  said  all  of  a  sudden,  "Wyman,  you  two  are  disgusting  together." 

In  return  I  said,  "One  day  Jim.  One  day  you'll  understand." 

Now,  Jim  loves  that  new  band  of  paint-covered  freaks  called  Kiss, 
and  he's  a  burly  guy.  Right  about  the  time  I  followed  that  last  comment  up 
with,  "You  know  what,  Kiss  sucks!"  Jim  blindsided  me  with  one  of  those  Mu- 
hammad Ali  haymakers  that  knocked  me  into  the  bushes.  He  would  have 
beaten  me  up  anyway,  but  he  could  have  at  least  fought  me  like  a  man. 

When  I  finally  woke  up  Jim  said,  "You  got  love-struck  by  the  Kiss 

Army!" 

He  never  was  very  clever.  He  even  had  a  good  ten  minutes  to 
think  about  it  too.  Later  on  Jim  decked  me  again  when  I  told  him  that  my 
little  sister  would  be  offended  if  I  told  her  that  she  plays  basketball  like  he 
does.  Of  course,  this  was  after  I  beat  him  in  6  out  of  7  games  of  "twenty- 
one,"  which  was  no  surprise  except  for  my  one  loss  during  a  game  that  I 
really  wasn't  paying  any  attention  to  because  Betsy  Lee  was  on  my  mind.  I 
didn't  mind  losing  that  one. 

Betsy  Lee's  dad  is  the  crew  chief  on  my  dad's  C-141 .  My  dad  is 
the  aircraft  commander,  but  he  tells  me  that  it's  always  the  chief's  plane. 
Our  families,  or  at  least,  whoever  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  have  eaten 
dinner  together  nearly  every  Wednesday  night  after  church  since  I  can  re- 
member. Of  course,  our  dads  haven't  been  around  all  that  much  during  the 
last  couple  of  years.  We  alternate  whose  house  we  eat  at  each  week,  but 
we  all  pitch  in  no  matter  whose  house  it  is.  Mom  and  Mrs.  Bryant  cook 
something  different  together  each  week.  One  week  it's  spaghetti,  the  next 
lasagna,  then  ravioli  or  some  other  pasta  creation.  It's  basically  a  bunch  of 
optimistic  conversation  over  dinner,  and  then  Mom  and  Mrs.  Bryant  go  in 
the  den  for  coffee  talk  about  their  husbands  and  whatever  else  military 
wives  talk  about  while  their  husbands  are  serving  their  country  in  some 
God-forsaken  land. 

Betsy  Lee  and  I  usually  just  eat  our  pie  and  get  out  the  door  as  fast 
as  we  can  to  get  to  the  park,  trying  to  avoid  bringing  Anne  and  Betsy  Lee's 
little  sister,  Taylor.  I  don't  think  we've  ever  beat  them  out  to  our  bikes,  but 
we  don't  try  too  hard.  We  don't  mind  having  them  around  sometimes.  Tay- 
lor has  to  be  one  of  the  most  adorable  little  girls  in  the  world,  besides  my 
little  sister  of  course.  She  has  this  obsession  with  making  fun  of  my  name 
by  compulsively  saying,  "Why  man?"  Then  she  laughs  hysterically.  She  has 
this  windpipe  problem  of  restricted  airflow  that  she's  had  since  birth,  so 
when  she  laughs  she  sounds  like  she's  getting  ready  to  keel  over.  It's  a 
good  thing  the  medical  group  for  the  437th  Airlift  Wing  isn't  usually  too  far 
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away.  Betsy  Lee  and  I  shoo  them  off  to  the  slides  and  see-saws  when  we 
get  there  so  we  can  go  lay  down  on  the  picnic  tables  to  look  up  at  the  sky. 
We  lay  there  watching  and  listening  as  the  "Starlifters"  take  off  for  Southeast 
Asia,  wondering  when  our  dads  are  coming  back. 
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Reparations 


Usually,  when  the  day  is  a  gray  mist 
and  the  cold  leeches  my  bones, 
I  dream  of  Africa. 

Actually,  I  dream  of  a  radiator 
in  a  warm  heated  close  room 
with  some  plants  growing  wild. 

Sometimes  I  dream  of  opening  an  oven 
hot  air  flustering  my  eyes 
stiff-arming  me  away. 

Once,  I  dreamt  of  hugging  a  large  sweaty  man 
rolls  of  skin  engulfing  me 
wet  stale  salty  imprint. 

But  generally  my  dreams  have  to  do  with  heat 
and  how  I  am  never  warm  anymore, 
my  innards  damp  cold  clay 
in  the  wooden  dark. 


Amy  Cor6ett 
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Drake 


Spirit  in  my  living  room, 

Singing  celestial  songs  of  sad  solace... 

He  gives  inspiration,  which  flows  invisibly 

From  the  speakers  to  my  pen,  and  my  pen 

In  turn,  makes  that  same  spirit  visible  again. 

He  tells  me  secrets, 

As  a  matter  of  course, 

Regarding  love  and  death,  life  and  loss  and  freedom. 

These  secrets  have  all  been  uttered  before, 

By  himself  and  countless  others, 

But  the  most  valuable  of  secrets  was 

Whispered  more  subtly  to  my  waiting  soul... 

That  told  of  the  infinite  ways  that  humanity  can  be  expressed 

And,  though  a  writer,  an  artist  such  as  he  was 

And  I  am  trying  to  be, 

May  reiterate  an  idea  of  the  past,  it  is  possible 
To  speak  in  an  individual  and  beautiful  way 
And  the  expression  may  be  such,  perhaps, 

That  will  meet  with  those  who  have  not  yet  been  inspired  to  be  reached. 


CHaricfy  (Bunsa 
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The  Escape 


The  wind  bit  fiercely  at  my  cheeks 
as  I  stood  outside  your  window. 
It  was  everything  I  could  do 
to  keep  the  cold  out  of  my  gloves. 

I  stood  there  peering  at  your  window 
watching  the  speck  of  light  dance  on  the  trees. 
I  noticed  my  shadow  waltzing  with  the  light 
but  you  never  once  knew. 

Again  I  stood  peering  at  your  window 
waiting  for  the  response  I  never  saw  coming. 
Quickly  you  shot  down  the  tree 
like  a  fireman's  pole  in  an  emergency. 

This  was  now  our  chance 

to  break  away  from  the  world  we  knew, 

to  see  the  road  before  us, 

with  no  white  lines  to  block  us. 

The  wind  was  cold  that  night 

nipping  at  our  noses, 

seeing  the  fog  surround  our  heads. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  our  gloves. 


(Eradiates 
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Beautiful  Day 


Shh.  Listen... 

The  wind  is  whispering  in  your  ear. 

Close  your  eyes, 

Feel  the  sun  warm  your  face. 

Fall  into  the  grass  and  wildflowers, 

Let  the  breeze  carry  you  away. 

Watch  the  sun  disappear  beyond  the  horizon. 

Wait, 

And  the  soft  glow  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
Will  bring  a  different  peace. 
Breathe  deep,  laugh  loud,  relax. 
Spring  has  found  you. 


Codie  (Pott 


Driving  Directions 

by  Amy  Corbett 

Dear  Beowulf, 

Hey  you  -  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  this  weekend!  Here's  how 
you  get  to  my  house  from  CSU. 

Begin  your  journey  in  the  sun's  playground.  Climb  into  your  bug-killer,  rous- 
ing it  from  its  patient  slumber.  You  will  have  with  you  your  venerable  weap- 
ons of  war,  Armorall,  the  shining,  Coolant,  the  needed  one,  who  rides  afore. 
Windshield's  blood  the  Blue,  Bruce  of  the  Brush,  who  alone  stood  on  the 
mighty  sand,  on  the  grass,  and  on  the  carpet  of  his  master  vanquished  them 
all.  There  too  is  the  Way-Giver,  the  Map  Quester,  the  Healer  with  his  clear 
ointments,  his  shiny  ointments,  his  strong  herbs  and  his  bandages  of  pale 
and  white.  Many  others  accompany  you  in  your  journey  -  Papertowl  the 
White  and  his  faithful  friend,  Raag,  the  unclean. 

Go,  take  your  servants,  maids,  friends,  family  and  faithful  ones  to 
the  way  of  the  wounded  passing,  where  those  of  before  and  those  of  today 
go  flying  towards  their  noble  rest  under  flashing  lights.  Around  the  bend, 
where  many  have  died  their  noble  death,  pass  slowly  by  their  ghosts  waving 
their  pale  hands  and  making  their  pale  shrieks.  Lean  your  hand  towards 
your  way  and  follow  the  maddened  crowd,  rushing  bravely  onward  towards 
their  own  sacred  battles.  As  the  great  poet  Loukitsme  sings, 
The  way  is  clear, 
the  way  is  dark, 
the  way  is  good, 
the  way  is  vast. 

Do  not  lose  yourself  in  your  troubles, 

for  there  are  troubles  ahead 

that  will  await  you  with  more  vigor 

for  your  hesitation. 

Do  not  go  slowly, 

for  there  are  those 

who  will  pursue 

and  overtake  you. 

Do  not  hasten 

for  there  watchers 

who  will  see 

who  will  pursue 

who  will  overtake  you 

shining  and  flashing  their  power  like  lightening  and  shrieking  like  the  dead. 

Take  the  opossum  slayer  down  the  long  road  to  the  uncared  for 
garden,  where  the  roses  bloom,  tended  by  tiger-men  in  white  coats.  Take 
the  path  through  the  town  of  the  herb  sellers,  the  wine  merchants  and  deal- 
ers in  the  forbidden  ways.  Follow  it  until  you  pass  the  temple  of  the  pagans, 
who  practice  their  rites  by  day,  by  night,  and  by  visitations.  Pass  the  temple 
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of  the  wild  people,  who  scream,  lash  out,  and  swoon  by  their  incantations. 
Pass  the  temple  of  those  who  drown  their  converts,  pass  the  temple  of 
those  who  feed  them  bread  and  wine,  past  the  temple  of  those  who  eat 
flesh,  past  the  temple  of  those  who  drink  blood,  past  the  temple  of  those 
who  praise  ghosts,  and  who  with  ghosts  are  known,  past  the  temple  of  the 
holy,  past  the  temple  of  the  unholy,  and  pass  the  cares  of  the  world. 

You  will  find  the  end  of  your  road  when  you  find  the  reclusive 
prophetess.  She  will  point  the  way  to  you,  through  the  owl's  camp,  and  over 
the  deer-road.  There  you  will  find  your  home,  covered  in  the  dust  of  time, 
the  crawling  vines  of  sleep,  and  the  scattered  scrolls  declaring  the  fairs  of 
times  past.  There  you  will  find  rest. 

See  you  soon!  Xoxo  -Amy 
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Forgiveness 


Arms  spread  parallel  to  the  Earth 

He  bears  upon  his  breast  the  crushing  weight  of  the  world 
Flattened  against  the  rough  grain,  splinters  gouging  exposed  flesh 
He  holds  the  nails  in  place  with  love,  and  makes  no  move  to 
hide  his  nakedness. 

Willingly  he  suffocates  under  pressure  of  our  guilt 

Slowly  his  fairness  fades  to  horror  as  his  heart  is  turned  to  wax 

and  his  purity  rent  as  he  transforms  to  sinful  death 

and  the  terror  of  its  existence. 

All  to  cover  our  shame  -  to  blot  out  our  guilt  - 

To  purify  us  to  innocence  and  allow 

a  chance  to  become  once  more 

re-birthed. 


(DavidtRttis 
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